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from the interest which the street afforded. An old woman
who had stationed herself at the same corner for forty years,
and had sold bread all that time, was still there, sheltered
from the storm by an enormous umbrella. Only two small
loaves sometimes remained, and yet she would not go until
driven away by rain or darkness. Her dwelling may have
been a miserable abode, and the street her real home. She
was always veiled, and covered to the eyebrows with her heavy
woollen hai'k. The mere fact of her retaining her position at
that very corner for forty years may serve as an indication
to the reader, and give him some idea as to where to find the
most animated part of the town. Four streets meet at this
point, and a door six feet wide might be placed under the
archway which connects them. In all probability there was
a door in olden times, closed at night to shut off one quarter
of the town from another, as was the custom in many Oriental
cities.

There were few modern improvements here; and -were it
not for an occasional gas-lamp of French design, and the
names of the streets systematically placed at the corners, and
in the French language, one might easily imagine one's self
in the midst of a fanatical people, and could single out many
a face which would be in keeping with one's preconceived idea
of what a cruel enthusiast should look like. Fanatical they
may be still, but so many restrictions have been put on their
religious ceremonies that they have but little opportunity for
showing emotions which they might otherwise betray.

Opposite the old bread-woman was a greasy fritter-bakery,
or "fryery," which was a centre of attraction, not only for small
boys and old negresses, but for the lover of the dilapidated
picturesque. Before attempting to make a study of the bakery,
I thought it important to ascertain whether sitting room could